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Cover photograph: This enormous spider had just shed her skin and was systematically 
cleaning her legs by drawing them through her mouth-parts. The photograph shows the spider 
magnified approximately twice life size and was copied from a colour slide taken by R Orr during 
the club's camp at Big Billy Bore (Spring 1989). As we didn't have any spider books with us we 
couldn't identify this one but the consensus was that its fangs worked in the same way as those of 
spiders in the Huntsman group and'not like the fangs of Trapdoor, Mallee Mouse or Funnelweb 
spiders. We all kept at a safe distance anyway (except Rob Watkins who took extreme close-ups) 
although the spider was not at all aggressive and allowed everyone to take several photographs 
before she became restless and moved away. 


Murray River Travels: Part 3: Lower Murray River, 1988 
Author: John Lindner 


I had asked Bev Porteous if she could suggest a good area for another Murray River paddle, and 
she immediately came up with "Kyalite to Boundary Bend", near where her mother lives on the 
family property at Tooleybuc. This turned out to be the perfect distance of 70 km for a trip. Jack 
Ipsen did some investigating into where we could start, and came up with the property of Bernie 
Standen just downstream on the Wakool river from Kyalite. The party was made up of Rob and 
Glenise Moors with David, Kirstin and Catriona, Allan, Henny and Pip Spence, Rob and Cynthia 
Watkins, Bruce and Thelma Wallace with Karl and Steven, Graham and Rohan Hill, and Caroline 
and I; Jack and Jean Ipsen made up the ‘land crew’. 


Ready to go! Roll-call at the start of the expedition. 


On the first day, we journeyed along the Wakool, a beautiful river with many sandbanks and cut- 
off meanders, some of whose quiet waters we walked around looking for birds, animal tracks and 
interesting water plants. We made it to the junction with the Murray River, which crept out of a 
narrow entry to join what seemed its much larger anabranch. Jack and Jean were there waiting for 
us. Over the next two days we made our way towards the junction with the Murrumbidgee River, 
to which I had been looking forward especially because of its historical association with Sturt. The 
river anywhere along its lowland section is like an unending mysterious scroll, being rolled out 
only just enough to see a tantalising section; there is a certain monotony, but this is relieved by 
anticipation of what you might see around the next bend or at the next landmark on the chart. We 

bpassed Alec Fisher's place at Narrung, with its unusual experimental windmill shaped like an 
airship. At the junction of the two rivers, we made our way for a short distance up the 
Murrumbidgee and were struck by its narrow, tortuous, gloomy and snaggy nature, very different 
to the Murray. 


Sturt's first major expedition in 1828 - 1829 led him down the Macquarie River and into the 
interior as far as the Darling River. The great puzzle was where the inland-flowing rivers ended 
up. His second expedition left Sydney on November 3, 1829. The party followed the 
Murrumbidgee River to Pondebadgery Plain, and on to near the junction with the Lachlan River 
where it was stopped by vast tracts of reeds. A depot was set up, the whaleboat assembled and a 
smaller skiff made for the gear. Sturt left the depot on January 7, 1830 with 6 men, and they 
joined the Murray on January 14: 


On a sudden, the river took a general southerly direction but, in its tortuous course, 
swept round to every point of the compass with the geatest irregularity. We were 
carried at a fearful rate down its gloomy and contracted banks and, in such a 
moment of excitement, had little time to pay attention to the country through which 
we were passing. It was, however, observed that chalybeate springs were 
numerous Close to the water's edge. At 3 pm, Hopkinson called out that we were 
approaching a junction and in less than a minute, we were hurried into a broad and 
noble river. 


The junction of the Murrumbidgee with the Murray may certainly be described as the junction of a 
large creek with a "broad and noble river", at least in periods of normal or low water levels. On 
our last day it was a short trip to Boundary Bend where the river comes right alongside the road 
and makes access easy. 


On our last night, I proposed that 1989 would be the last of the river journeys for a while, and 
asked if everybody would like to go to the mouth of the Murray and the Coorong. There was 
general enthusiasm. Even from one short visit, the Coorong was deeply attractive to me as a wild 
and romantic spot, somewhere that really set the imagination on fire, and it seemed a strange thing 
that the solemn and somewhat tedious journey of our longest river ended there. To have that area 
as the destination of our last canoe expedition seemed very fitting. 


The Coorong and the Mouth of the Murray River, 1989 

The Coorong trip was the subject of more preparation and worry than all the others put together. 
Due to the fact that we would be isolated in an area with no fresh water, it was decided that a 
power boat to carry water and extra equipment was needed. The Watkins owned a deep-draft, 
very powerful boat and this was therefore the chosen craft. However, Rob did not have a South 
Australian licence, and eventually was put to great trouble to sit for the test for the New South 
Wales licence, which is applicable in South Australia. 


The original plan was to start at Parnka Point where the mainland and the Younghusband Peninsula 
are only a stone's throw apart, but this was too far South of our destination, so Robs Point, 50 km 
from the mouth and quite close to the Peninsula, was chosen instead. Nevertheless, the initial 
crossing to the Peninsula and the return journey at Pelican Point were the subject of much 
discussion due to the likelihood of strong winds and their effect on our open craft. Our party 
comprised the Moors family, Rob and Cynthia Watkins, Rohan Hill, Laurie Leeson, Jack Ipsen 
and me. 


We all met at Robs Point, an exposed and not particularly encouraging camp site. The next day we 
drove to Pelican Point to leave a car for the end of the trip. We walked out along the vast stretch of 
the Tauwichere Barrage, one of a series stretching round to Goolwa, which banks up the fresh 
water in Lake Alexandrina about one metre above the level of the salt water. When we returned, the 
windscreen of the Watkins’ car had spontaneously shattered in the heat, necessitating a tedious 
clean-up job, a portent of things to come. Then, at Landlock Point, the only suitable place for 
launching a heavy boat, but 15 km north of the proposed starting point at our camp, Rob, Rohan 
and David set off, with much trepidation about the wind. The rest of us raced back to Robs Point, 
expecting the boat to have beaten us. However nothing happened for some time, and on returning 
to Landlock Point, we found the three were just struggling back, completely soaked and defeated 
by the strong southerly wind and waves, and the very shallow bottom. 


Accordingly, we had to spend another night at Robs Point and shift the starting point North to 
Landlock Point where at least the water seemed to be deep enough. The crossing was achieved 
without mishap, due to the brisk morning wind suddenly abating, but on the other side a wide 
margin of deep black mud awaited us, forcing a long difficult walk from the boats to the shore. A 
large group of pelicans did not appear much bothered by our presence on the water, but you could 
not approach them quite so closely on land. After selecting a camping spot, and baking in the 
midday sun while we had lunch, we at length headed for the ocean across the dunes of the 
Peninsula. The hollows in the dunes were incredibly hot, but relief was obtained in the breeze on 
the crests. It was like seeing The Promised Land to arrive on the shores of Encounter Bay, with 
its vast moving spaces of light, sand and water. The surf was deliciously cool and envigorating. 
On our return, those treacherous mud flats were covered with thousands of small migratory 
waders, mostly Sharp-tailed Sandpipers, Curlew Sandpipers and Little Stints, their pale or white 
plumage shining in the setting sun as we crept quite close to sit and watch their unceasing activity. 


After dinner, I kayaked southwards along the shore to a huge sand dune which plunged straight 
into the Coorong. As I approached, three emus could be seen at the base of the dune, right at the 
edge of the salt water. They lowered themselves till almost sitting, and laid their beaks flat on the 
ground in a wet patch of mud. Upon seeing me, they lunged straight up the steep, yielding face of 
the dune and disappeared. I beached the kayak, and inspected the mud patch; sure enough, the 
water oozing out was quite drinkable, although not of course perfectly fresh, and I felt that with a 
little effort, one could obtain what one needed. Most of the weight of our load was in fact made up 
of water. Unfortunately, Rob and Cynthia, accompanied by Jack, had had to drive all the way to 
Murray Bridge to get a new windscreen fitted, and they only returned well after dark. By this time 
the tide had come in, and the boat was anchored far out from the shore and also tied to one of the 
hummocky, tube-worm encrustations which are common in the shallow waters of the Coorong and 
which are easily mistaken for rocks. Sliding over one of these in a boat sounds rather gruesome, 
but in fact they are quite brittle and break apart easily. 


The next day the real effort began at last as we headed North. The canoes and kayaks hung 
together in a loose group, and the power boat found its own way. We made a couple of rest stops, 
but by midday it was apparent that the power boat was having motor trouble. We had a very long 
lunch while the problem was investigated, and discovered; due to the shallowness of the water, 
the intake to cool the motor had become blocked by mud and shell grit, and the small auxiliary 
motor was therefore placed in position on the transom. Despite very carefully following my large- 
scale map and reckoning that I was ticking off all the Headlands on the Peninsula as we passed 
them, by early afternoon I really could not tell accurately where we were, which was very 
frustrating. This is because the flatness and lack of perspective made even Headlands that were 
quite prominent on the map look like great rounded bumps, not points, as you looked at them. We 
seemed to be going on and on without getting anywhere, and everybody was getting tired. I was 
pretty desparate to see our intended camp, Lousy Jacks, marked by two large Tuart trees. 
Suddenly we noticed a colourful fishing shack and tent village on the mainland which ‘should not 
have been there’, and almost at the same time Lousy Jacks appeared. We had come much further 
than I had thought and we pulled in very gratefully. 


Lousy Jacks had one huge Tuart (Eucalyptus gomphocephala) leaning out from above the high- 
tide level, but its twin was dead and bleached. Tuart comes from Western Australia, confined to 
the coastal strip of sand over limestone, from Yanchep, North of Perth, and southwards to 
Busselton. It tolerates salt winds, highly alkaline or slightly saline soils and is moderately drought- 
resistant. For whatever reason, two were planted on the Younghusband Peninsula, and grew into 
enormous trees. But they were not the only ones as we discovered: there were two other clusters 
of seedlings close by, and numerous others around the shacks near the mouth of the Murray. 
Evidently, the conditions here are very similar to those in their native state. We were very grateful 
for the shade of 'ours' in the middle of the afternoon. The journey across the dunes from Lousy 
Jacks was almost twice as long as the previous evening's, and it was fearfully hot. 


We were rewarded by finding an exceptionally large shell-midden and many of the strange ‘hair 
balls' which lay about half covered in sand and of all sizes, but mostly spherical. 


The ‘strange hair balls’ 
A selection of the hair balls which were found in the sand. Some were even larger than those 
shown in the photograph. 


These strange objects are composed of the compacted thread-like fibres which result from the 
decay of the leaves and stems of Strapweed (Posidonia australis), one of the group of marine 
flowering plants loosely called sea-grasses. 


Just near the campsite I at last found a good, fruit-bearing patch of Muntries (Kunzea pomifera), 
and was able to cook some with a little sugar for everybody to try. These have a very acceptable 
‘cinnamon-apple’ flavour, and are borne in tight bunches at the ends of the branchlets, and need 
only to be rid of their dry calyces. There were three other notable berry-bearing plants on the 
Peninsula, which must surely have been the mainstay of the resident emus’ diet: Coastal Beard- 
heath (Leucopogon parviflorus) with small white berries; Coast Ballart (Exocarpos syrticola) with 
pale pink ones; and Sea-box (Alyxia buxifolia) with large, brilliant red berries. 


We left our pleasant, shady campsite with the aim of getting very close to the Mouth of the Murray. 
The deepening channels made life much easier for the power boat which could even moor quite 
close to the shore at several locations. Lying South of Pelican Point is an enormous sandbank over 
which the canoes could easily pass, the boat having to take an equally enormous detour. At 
Pelican Point, we prevailed upon a fisherman to take the drivers back to the cars at Landlock Point 
and bring them up. At Panmurung Point we climbed the dune for a view of the last stage of the 
journey. We had a brief look at Mosquito Bay, our intended stopping point, but both its name and 
its uninviting aspect, prompted us to push on. Just around the corner, we came upon Treadlightly 
Flat, rather crowded with people who just happened to be at the spot which looked the best for 
camping. They departed quite soon after and we could move in to a delightful grassy area in front 
of the dunes with a deep channel just offshore. 


At last the goal was in sight! A 2 km walk along the shore brought as to quite a little suburbia of 
shacks, painted 'environmental green’ and each with its own quaint little fenced garden, and then 
to a vast promontory of sand lying only just above sea level. At the very end lay the Mouth of the 
Murray, at that moment gushing seaward; on our side the green-blue of the ocean and on the other 
side the brown of the fresh-water, the two colours not mixed at all. Crested Terns were numerous, 
both resting on the sand and dipping and wheeling above the water. A large gang of Pelicans was 
also in residence. At the very seaward tip of the Promontory the ocean waves met the strong 
current to create a turbulent swash which now and again made us leap backwards. Since it was 
Australia day, I read the story of Sturt's journey down the Murray in 1829 -1830, illustrated with 
extracts from his journal. 


Sturt's party reached the supposed junction with the Darling on January 23, 1830, and entered 
Lake Alexandrina on February 9, at this stage being 33 days out from the depot. They proceeded 
South-West around the edge of the lake, but as they approached the Mouth, a maze of shallow 
channels and wide sandbars obstructed them. Finally they had to walk to the Mouth of the Murray 
approaching from the West side, and Sturt realised that no boat at sea could pick them up as they 
had hoped. They reached the Murray River Mouth on February 12, 1830; 159 years ago. 


Further exertion on the part of the men being out of the question, I determined to 
remain no longer on the coast than to enable me to trace the channel to its actual 
junction with the sea, and to ascertain the features of the coast at that important 
point. I was reluctant to exhaust the strength of the men in dragging the boat over 
the numberless flats along the shore until I should gain the outlet. I at length 
arranged that McLeay, I and Fraser, should start on this excursion, at the earliest 
dawn, leaving Harris and Hopkinson in charge of the camp; for as we were to go 
towards the position of the natives, I thought it improbable they would attack the 
camp without my being instantly aware of it. 


We had, as I have said, intended starting at the earliest dawn, but the night was so 
clear and refreshing, and the moon so bright that we determined to avail ourselves 
of both, and accordingly left the tents at 3 am. I directed Harris to strike them at 8, 
and to have everything in readiness for our departure at that hour. We then 
commenced our excursion, and I led my companions rapidly along the shore of 
Encounter Bay, after crossing the sand hills about half a mile below the camp. 
After a hasty and distressing walk of about seven miles, we found that the sand hills 
terminated, and a low beach spread before us. The day was just breaking, and at 
the distance of a mile from us we saw the sand-hill I have already had occasion to 
notice, and at about a quarter of a mile from its base, we were checked by the 
channel; which, as I rightly conjectured, being stopped in its Easterly course by 
some rising ground, the tongue of land on which the blacks were posted, suddenly 
turns South, and, striking this sand-hill, immediately enters the sea; and we noticed, 
in the bight under the rising ground, that the natives had lit a chain of small fires. 
This was, most probably, a detached party watching our movements, as they could, 
from where they were posted, see our camp. 


At the time we arrived at the end of the channel, the tide had turned, and was again 
setting in. The entrance appeared to me to be somewhat less than a quarter of mile 
in breadth. Under the sand-hill on the off side, the water is deep and the current 
strong. No doubt, at high tide, a part of the low beach we had traversed is covered. 
The mouth of the channel is defended by a double line of breakers, amidst which, it 
would be dangerous to venture, except in calm and summer weather; and the line of 
foam is unbroken from one end of Encounter Bay to the other. Thus were our fears 
of the impracticability and inutility of the channel of communication between the 
lake and the ocean confirmed. 


I would fain have lingered on my way, to examine, as far as circumstances would 
permit, the beautiful country between the lake and the ranges; and it was with heart- 
felt sorrow that I yielded to necessity. My men were indeed weak from poverty of 
diet and from great bodily fatigue. Hopkinson, Mulholland and Macnamee were 
miserably reduced. The two former, especially, had exerted themselves beyond 
their strength, and although I am confident they would have obeyed my orders to 
the last, I did not feel myself justified, considering the gigantic task we had before 
us, to impose additional labour upon them. 


It will be borne in mind that our difficulties were just about to commence, when 
those of most other travellers have ceased; and that instead of being assisted by the 
stream whose course we had followed, we had now to contend against the united 
waters of the eastern ranges, with diminished strength, and, in some measure, 
with disappointed feelings. 


Sturt's party re-entered the river on Febuary 13. Favourable tail-winds speeded them at first, but 
soon they had to pull against the current. They reached the depot near the Lachlan River junction 
on March 23, 77 days after setting out. The outward journey to the Mouth of the Murray had taken 
36 days, and the return journey 41 days. The depot was deserted, as the relief party had moved 
back to Pondebadgery Plain. They continued up the Murrumbidgee for a further 17 days, in a 
state of sinking spirits and near starvation. On April 11, two men started to walk the 80 or 90 
miles to Pondebadgery Plain. The entire party was reunited there on April 28, and went on to reach 
Sydney on May 25, having been away 6 months. 


In the afternoon the heat at our camp was roasting, but I decided nevertheless to cross the dunes 
for the last time to the glorious ocean with its bands of translucent blues and greens stretching to 
the horizon. I had only just breasted the last dune when I was ecstatic to see several jet black, and 
extremely swift, whales diving in and out as they swam. I only just had time to examine them 
through the binoculars and take a couple of photos before they were out of range. They seemed to 
be Pilot Whales. A long walk on the beach, selecting a peculiarly beautiful pink variety of shell 
which appeared now and again, was quite an ascetic experience. The beach of Encounter Bay 
disappeared into a fog of salt spray and heat haze, and the outsized sand-dune towards which I 
was heading never seemed to get any closer. 


On arrival back at camp, I had dinner and decided to make a last visit to the Mouth. Crested Terns 
ceaslessly beat up and down above the waters, regularly plunging in for a catch. I had intended to 
go to Goolwa, but found this was too far. At the mouth, two dolphins were whizzing about in the 
outgoing tide, but they did not hesitate in setting their route towards the ocean. The ‘double line 
of breakers’ did not seem to deter the fishermen, as a whole line of them, marked by their huge 
rods poking above the surf, could be seen standing far out into the middle of the fan-shaped area 
where the river and the ocean mingle. Earlier in the day, two proud fishermen had displayed three 
enormous mulloway, each nearly a metre long, which they had caught in this area. At dusk, as I 
made my way back to the camp, I noticed that the mature Crested Terns nearly always returned to 
the air with a fish after their dives, whereas the immature ones missed many times. That evening 
and the next morning, we spent some time photographing the light and textures of the magnificent 
dunefield to the south of Treadlightly Flat. 


The sand dunes at Treadlightly Flat 


On the last day, there was a strong Northerly wind blowing, and at first we found ourselves 
heading into it until we had made sufficient distance to the East. Then we could turn to some 
extent and run before it. By lunchtime, we had reached Pelican Point, by which time the wind had 
dropped and the temperature soared. From then, it was not very long before everybody was on the 
way home, and all the excitement and tension of paddling small boats on open water was a 
memory. 


Conclusion 

I have seen the Soak which is supposed to be the Official Source of the Murray, and I have 
paddled about in the sucking currents at its Mouth on Encounter Bay and I have seen many 
beautiful parts that lie in between. But I still cannot say that I ‘know’ the Murray; I think you 
would have to do a lot more travelling on it than I have before you could make that claim. 
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Jack Ipsen and the surviving Tuart 


Annual Report of the Mammal Survey Group - 1989 
Author: Bill Holsworth 


During the year (starting October 1988) the group held 10 monthly meetings, 5 of these had guest 
speakers or members presenting special topics. There were 4 spotlighting trips, 9 nights of 
trapping, and two weeks of hair-tube sampling. Three working bees plus considerable extra time 
resulted in the construction of over 70 nest boxes (artificial hollows) to be put in trees in the forest 
around Spring Gully Reservoir. The details of these activities follow: 


Meetings 

October Nomination of the officers for the year was confirmed: 
Chairman: Ian Fenselau, Vice-Chairman: John Burtonclay 
Hon. Secretary: Bill Holsworth 
Speaker: Ian Fenselau ‘Introduced deer in Australia’ 

November General business 

February Speaker: Bill Holsworth ‘Identification of mammal hair’ 


March Planning Kooyoora State Park trapping survey 

April Group discussion of the biology of the tuan. 

May Speaker: Todd Soderquist, Monash Univ. 'The western quoll home range and 
behaviour’ 

June Planning study of artificial hollows on mammal populations. 

July Speaker: John Lindner 'Artificial hollows in the Whipstick'’ 

August Planning for the working bees to construct nest boxes. Nomination of officers for 


the coming year. 
Speaker: Peter Johnson ‘Pit trapping project in the mallee’ 
September Confirmation of officers for 1989-1990 
Chairman: Laurie Leeson, Vice-chairman -David McDonald 
Hon. Secretary: Bill Holsworth 
Discussion: Grant application to CFL for Spring Gully Reservoir project. 


Spotlighting Excursions 


4 March 1989 Wellsford Forest 

22 April 1989 Kooyoora State Park 

29 April 1989 Kooyoora State Park 

5 August 1989 Bendigo Creek, Goornong 


Hair Tube Collection Near Lake Eppalock, September-October 1989 


Bat Trapping 
22-29 April 1989 - Kooyoora State Park 
3 May 1989 - Lake Weeroona, Bendigo 


General Mammal Trapping 
22-30 April 1989 - Kooyoora State Park 


Terrestrial Orchids 
Author: Tom Patullo 


I have been asked several times lately, "How do I know if a flower I find is an orchid?”, so I am 
writing this article in the hope that it may assist newer and less experienced members to have a 
better understanding of orchids and also as a preamble to my talk and demonstration at the 
February meeting of the BFNC. 


The illustration I will use is of a Spider Orchid, which was chosen because the parts of the flower 
are so easy to see. There are many other orchid species which have different forms and shapes but 
they all have flowers with 6 segments (petals and sepals) and a column, as shown in the drawing. 
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Parts of an Orchid Flower (a Spider orchid - Caladenia species) 


A terrestrial orchid is a deciduous plant (there are a couple of exceptions) which stores up 
energy in an underground storage chamber called a tuber or, in some cases, in a swollen root or 
rhizome. The tuber remains in the ground and supplies the energy to start the new plant off again 
after its dormant period, which is usually during the hot, dry summer. There are other plants 
which behave in the same way, for instance, the Yam Daisy, which is not an orchid, so we must 
carry the definition of an orchid further. 

Terrestrial orchids bear single flowers or, sometimes, a raceme of flowers towards the top 
of the flower stem. The flowers take on many different shapes, forms and colours, but, 
irrespective of the shape or colour, the flower is always composed of 6 segments and a column. 
This column carries the pollen sacs and the stigma. The 6 segments are as follows: the dorsal 
sepal, 2 lateral petals, 2 lateral sepals, and a specialised petal called the labellum. These 
components are present in all orchids whatever differences they may have. 

Another feature which helps us to identify a flower as that of an orchid is the position of the 
ovary, which, on an orchid, is always situated beneath the flower; for this reason, it is described as 
an inferior ovary. The ovary later becomes the seed capsule if the flower has been pollinated. 

Terrestrial orchid plants are almost as varied in shape and form as are their flowers. 
Normally the leaves of a terrestrial orchid appear as basal growths (sometimes as a single leaf in 
some species) and are often referred to as either basal leaves or rosettes. The leaves usually appear 
first with the flower or bud stem appearing later, sometimes from the centre of the rosette but, in 
other species, as a separate shoot. The basal growths are a study in themselves snd half the fun 
and interest in orchid study is to first find the basal leaves or rosettes early in the growing season 
and then come back later in the flowering season to identify the orchid from its flower, or to verify 
your earlier identification (guess?) based on its leaves. 

There are many other interesting and, indeed, intriguing aspects in the life of an orchid 
which are worth studying. Perhaps some of these aspects could be the subject of further articles 
on the study of terrestrial orchids. 
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Bird Notes and Observations: November 1989 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Southern Boobook; 1; Sacred Heart Cathedral, Bendigo; 28/10/89 
Whistling Kite; 4; Sedgwick-Harcourt North Gap; 17/10/89 

Little Eagle; 4; Sedgwick-Harcourt North Gap; 17/10/89 

Brown Falcon; 4; Sedgwick-Harcourt North Gap; 17/10/89 
Brown Goshawk; 1; Sedgwick-Harcourt North Gap; 17/10/89 


Special Project Birds 

Pallid Cuckoo; 1; Junortoun Rise; 22/10/89 

Pallid Cuckoo ; 2 ; Eaglehawk; 19/10/89 - 25/11/89 
Pallid Cuckoo; 1; Eaglehawk; 28/10/89 - 3/11/89 
Australian Hobby; 1; Jacob Street, Bendigo; 28/10/89 


Observations 

Emu; 1(decomposed); Kamarooka State Park; 24/10/89 
White-faced Heron; 2; Goynes Road Epsom; 1/11/89 
Sacred Kingfisher; 1; Goynes Road Epsom; 1/11/89 
Rainbow Bird; 6; Jobs Gully; 14/10/89 

Rainbow Bird; 1; Sedgwick; 14/10/89 

Mistletoebird; 1; Flora Hill; 3/11/89 

Mistletoebird; 1; Sedgwick; 3/11/89 

Dusky Woodswallow; =70; Junortoun; 15/10/89 
Mudlark; 6; Bendigo Library; 2/11/89 

Welcome Swallow; 6 (2 adults, 4 fledglings); 1/11/89 


Notes 

A highlight was the sighting of over a dozen birds of prey flying over bare, rocky hills at The Gap, 
Sedgwick-Harcourt North Road. Even for this site, this was an exceptional number. One Brown 
Falcon caught a rabbit. All of the Little Eagles were in the pale phase; the contrast in markin gs on 
the underside of their wings was quite striking. 


A Boobook Owl was seen diving for insects attracted by the floodlights of the Sacred Heart 
Cathedral. This behaviour is not unusual for this species. 


The Sacred Kingfisher has arrived for the summer breeding season which occurs mostly between 
October and January. Observations this year have included some in home gardens although the 
usual habitat is open woodland and forest, often near water. In 1974, 1976 and 1982 the Sacred 
Kingfisher was also recorded in urban areas around Bendigo. 


References 
Atlas of Australian Birds 
Slater, P. A Field Guide to Australian Birds vol. 1 


Bird Observers Group Meeting Notes 
Author: Nancy Stone 


Members enjoyed something different at their November meeting when many of them related 
personal anecdotes of bird behaviour. 


Alan Caddy observed a Brown Falcon perched on a post, apparently lost in a dream as it 


contemplated its stiffly outstretched leg. When he moved near to the bird, it appeared to wake up 
and flew off in a quite normal fashion. 
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Jack Ipsen found 2 Black Duck eggs on a bare dam bank. He carried them home and put them into 
the frypan (!!?). Nothing happened, but he now finds one little lone Black Duck living around the 
edges of the same dam. 


John Allen, who also is something of a cookery expert where game birds are concerned, once lived 
in England in a house mentioned in the Domesday Book, and there he hatched out in an incubator. 
2 Bracken Buff Geese after 36 days. 


Jack MacErlain reported seeing Brush Turkeys in a Caravan Park at Hillsborough in Queensland, 
keeping the grounds tidy by sweeping up every leaf for their nesting mounds. They were greatly 
frustrated when a glass wall was installed in the laundry. 


Des Crowe observed a very large dark pigeon at Coles Dam on the Neilborough-Raywood Road. 
he also asked for reports of the Blue-winged Shoveller. 


Jack Kellam was bird-banding one hot day in the Whipstick. He had netted a number of Yellow- 
tufted honeyeaters and, working inside his car, would band a bird, then give it a drink of nectar 
and release it. Afterwards, when resting, he observed a Yellow-tufted Honeyeater with a brand- 
new band on its leg, land on the car window. Was it looking for another drink? This led to a 
general discussion as to whether birds can remember. 


Graeme Baxter reported that farming friends of his are shooting every Blackbird they see with the 
result that more small native birds are about. John Robinson recalled the thrill of watching a 
stream of migrating seabirds such as Shearwaters and Albatross, flying for hours past a point on 
the coastline of the Otway Ranges. Countless thousands were seen. 


Peter Allen observed 2 Little Cuckoo-shrikes nesting together and asked whether there are dark 
forms of these birds. (But, which one did he ask?) Others reported seeing dark forms also. 


Glenise Moors once saw an Eastern Spinebill attack a Blue Wren for no apparent reason. 


Mary Wilson once watched a Sacred Ibis near the Echidna enclosure at Healesville Sanctuary pick 
up the food pellets put out for the Echidna, dunk them in the water and then eat them when 
softened. 


Maisie Ross watched a Striated Thornbill in her garden attempt repeatedly to plunge into a bird- 
bath which had been frozen over. Cynthia Watkins reported much the same behaviour with a Pied 
Currawong at Mt Hotham one bitterly cold morning. The Currawong would spring back and 
shriek after each dip in the icy water. ; ; 
Rob Watkins found special interest in seeing an Owlet Nightjar drinking and bathing in a dam at 
Pink Lakes. 


Alf Howe and Jack Ipsen had each been intrigued to see a Kookaburra catching fish, while Nancy 
Stone remembered the obvious fright received by a Kookaburra when he found a Boobook Owl 
roosting in his favourite lookout tree and how he returned for a second look. 


Jane Cleary described the imprints in the snow of the primary wing feathers of a Golden Eagle as it 
hunted a Ptarmigan in Scotland; the imprints becoming fainter each time it dived. The Ptarmigan 
was obviously very frightened. : 


Graeme Baxter reported recently seeing a large eagle carrying a White Cockatoo. He could not say 
what sort of eagle it was. 


Alf Howe told us that since his 'Old Boss Magpie’ died this last winter, many new Magpies have 


moved into the area near his house and there would be at least 5 Magpie nests within a radius of 
100 metres. It was agreed that these birds have a definite pecking order. 
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Mr & Mrs R B Allen 
20 Houston St 
BENDIGO VIC 


Diary 

Meetings 

The excursion to Mt Kosciusko (January 20 to February 3, 1990) will replace both the January 
club meeting and the usual local excursion. See Whirrakee (October 1989) for details of the Mt 
Kosciusko activities. 


Wednesday February 14 Terrestrial Orchid Propagation (workshop night). Tom Patullo 
Holiday slides will be shown in the usual tradition. 


Wednesday March 14 ‘Reading the land by Major Mitchell's party in 1836". 
Greg Eccleston 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday March 2, 7:30 pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Topic: ‘Comparing similar bird calls - Part 2’. Bill Flentje. 
Bird of the Night: Brush Bronzewing 


Botany Group . 
Thursday February 22, 7:30 pm, J Kellam's home, 7 Patrick Street, Bendigo (43 5745). 


Mammal Survey Group 
Thursday February 15, 7:30pm, contact W Holsworth, secretary (43 4063) for the location of 
this meeting. — 


Committee meeting 
_ Wednesday February 21, 8pm, R Orr's home, 2 Cockerel Court, Bendigo (43 5668). 


Excursions 

February 18 Canoeing & boating on Lake Eppalock, where the Campaspe River enters 
the lake. We will meet at Jack and Jean Ipsen's place at 'Lyal Glen’ at 
9am, then we will travel to the Metcalf Pool Caravan Park to launch the 
canoes. 


March 10,11 & 12 ©VFNCA/WVFNCA Campout on the Bellarine Peninsula, hosted by the 
Geelong FNC. Contact Bruce Wallace for further details. 


March 18 We will combine with the Castlemaine FNC to search for Mountain Pepper 
(Tasmannia lanceolata) which Major Mitchell's party reported growing on 
Mt Alexander. This will be a full-day excursion starting at 10am from the 
usual Havlin Street meeting place. You will need to bring lunch, morning 


and afternoon tea and any other essentials to see you through the day. 


